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As a matter of fact, "business" and "politics" determined the choice 
of this site; the lock system was an afterthought of virtuous necessity 
in the circumstances. The commercial public has always demanded, 
and will continue in the future to insist, upon a sea level canal across 
the American isthmus. For such a canal the San Bias route is by all 
means the best. The lock system is a makeshift, for which the Nicara- 
guan route is far better adapted. "Whence it appears the present Pan- 
ama Canal is a compromise — a compromise in every respect, economic, 
commercial, political, diplomatic, and technical withal. Compromises 
are not ordinarily either lasting or successful; but on this particular 
occasion, Colonel Goethals, with his wonderfully well organized and sur- 
prisingly efficient corps of subordinates and fellow workers, has saved 
the situation. So, even if the true story of isthmus transit were ever to 
be told, we should still have cause to congratulate ourselves upon this 
remarkable achievement and valid reason to celebrate the auspicious 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

LlNDLEY M. KEASBEY 

America and the Philippines. By Carl Crow. (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1914. 287 p. $2.00 
net) 
America and the Philippines by Carl Crow is a very readable account 
of some of the achievements of the American administration in the Phil- 
ippines during the past fourteen years. The attitude of the author is 
one of high appreciation of what has been accomplished in the face of 
many obstacles, and rarely is adverse criticism passed. The material 
has been derived from personal investigation but more largely from the 
use of the official reports of the Philippine commission. After prelim- 
inary chapters on "The Islands and their Peoples" and "America's 
Discovery and Conquest, ' ' the author takes up the constructive work of 
the civil government. "Our colonists were amateurs, and it is by rea- 
son of that fact that they have succeeded. The enthusiasm of the 
amateur and his willingness to learn soon made up for his lack of ex- 
perience, and put an end to his mistakes." A resume is presented of 
the work in education, sanitation, governmental organization, fiscal re- 
form, the development of resources, and the improvement of means of 
communication. The relations between the resident Americans and the 
Filipinos are suggestively treated. Reference is then made to "the 
mutually hostile tribes" and Mr. Crow believes that they are still far 
from being socially and politically one race, in spite of ethnic unity. 
Naturally the author holds no brief for the immediate independence of 
the islands. Such a step should not be considered until the present 
Spanish-trained generation has passed away. Nor is neutralization or 
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a guaranteed independence deemed feasible. In the meantime, how- 
ever, ' ' slowly the nation is building. . . But the work is only begun. 
It would be tragic for the Filipino people and humiliating to America to 
stop before its success is certain." The general reader will find much 
of interest and value in Mr. Crow's volume, but the specialist will find 
little that is new. 

P. J. T. 

The American Japanese Problem. A Study of the Racial Relations of 
the East and the West. By Sidney L. Gulick, M. A., D. D., 
professor in Doshisha University and lecturer in the Imperial 
University of Kyoto, Japan. (New York: Charles 1 Scribner's 
Sons, 1914. 349 p. $1.75) 
This book is full of suggestions from cover to cover. Although it con- 
tains much in the way of theory with which specialists in various fields 
will disagree, it marshalls an array of facts which cannot be questioned. 
Born, bred, and by choice a missionary, the author has long been in 
Japan; he is professor in one and lecturer in another of that country's 
leading universities. Already the writer of several well-known books, 
in the preparation of the present volume Dr. Gulick made special in- 
vestigations both in Japan and in those parts of the United States where 
the "Japanese problem" is most pressing and vital. An idealist, he 
nevertheless sees his problem in its practical aspects. He writes in a 
spirit of fairness, with tolerance of opposing views. He realizes that he 
may be attacked at some points as a visionary. He does not claim that 
all his suggestions are practical. His first great object is to make the 
reader think. 

The underlying ideas of the book are two: that antipathies between 
the Occidental and the Oriental are due to mutual ignorance; and that 
we of the United States should reconstruct our oriental policy. Educa- 
tion is the first requisite. But this is not enough. "Both Japan and 
the United States should undertake definite activities, promoting inter- 
national good will and adequately adapting governmental machinery to 
the new world situation." 

Dr. Gulick devotes considerable space and attention to specific charges 
made against the Japanese. He gives the results of first-hand investiga- 
tion in California. Admitting that there are grounds for some of the 
complaints, he at other points utterly explodes some of the contentions 
of the anti-Japanese propagandists. He shows that many of the objec- 
tions urged against the Japanese apply equally to immigrants from 
other races. 

He shows what really are Japan's laws with regard to the holding of 
land by foreigners. "The crucial point is that Japanese laws are ab- 



